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money should a man, by his abilities, be allowed to withdraw 
from the common store?' In the first place, there is no 'common 
store' in America — all money being in possession of individuals 
or governments; and, in the second place, no one can 'withdraw' 
money from the common use without rendering it useless" (p. 122). 

The millionaire, it is argued, may serve society by investing 
his funds in railway enterprises as well as by investing them in 
libraries. Whether he pursues the one course or the other, must 
rest clearly with his individual judgment. Money itself is not 
the source of abiding happiness. The real joys of life are in simple 
things — "the love of family, friends, books, nature, art" (p. 167). 
The author scores the economists for intimating so generally 
that all wants are equally good or equally important. But the 
reviewer will not attempt to say in what measure, if at all, the 
determination of social values falls within the scope of economics. 

I. A. Loos. 

State University of Iowa. 

Primitive Secret Societies. A Study of Early Politics and Religion. 
By Hutton Webster, Professor of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology in the University of Nebraska. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1908. Pp. xiii, 227. $2.) 

This monograph is one of the most important studies in histor- 
ical and descriptive sociology that has appeared in America since 
the publication of Morgan's Ancient Society. While less pre- 
tentious than that work it is nevertheless a most satisfying 
contribution upon a division of early social history that has been 
either neglected or treated only incidentally. Of its eleven chap- 
ters the most striking are those devoted to the men's house, initia- 
tory ceremonies connected with puberty, tribal and clan secret 
societies, and magical fraternities. The men's house, serving a 
double purpose as a center for the general social life of the group 
and as an abode for the unmarried men, resembles the modern 
club-house in that it is an expression of the sense of sexual soli- 
darity, and in general of the "consciousness of kind" on the part of 
the males. Further, "such communal living on the part of the 
young men is a visible token of their separation from the narrow 
circle of the family, and of their introduction to the duties and 
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responsibilities of tribal life. The existence of such an institution 
emphasizes the fact that a settled family life with a private abode 
is the privilege of the older men, who alone have marital rights 
over the women of the tribe" (p. 2). The men's house is found 
so widely distributed both in the eastern and the western conti- 
nents that it may almost be said to have been universal. Its 
presence implies the past or present existence of the secret initia- 
tory ceremonies. These ceremonies transfer the boy from asso- 
ciation with the women and children to the company of the men. 
After initiation he ceases to be under mother right and passes under 
father right or tribal right. As socializing agencies the secret 
societies which have charge of these mysteries hold a large place 
in the history of primitive groups, since they are the means of 
instituting peaceful cooperation among the sub-groups, without, 
however, bringing about as yet any actual political control. On 
the side of the individual the pubertal rites are intended as ordeals 
or as tests to determine the youth's fitness for the rigorous life 
of the tribe. With the advance of culture the more drastic of the 
ordeals disappear, but the central idea of initiatory tests has 
survived unbroken from the most primitive down to the modern 
secret society. 

How effective these rites may be as a means of social discipline 
is shown by the demoralization and disintegration of social life 
which generally results when they are given up. The initiatory 
period is an occasion for instruction in the traditional virtues and 
social philosophy of the tribe. What we have been able to learn 
of the content of such teaching is calculated to cause some surprise 
at the really advanced ethical ideas held by peoples ordinarily 
classed as uncultured. Also, "these mysteries may be regarded 
as the most conservative of primitive institutions and as the chief 
means for preserving that uniformity and unchangeableness of 
custom which is a leading trait of primitive society. The cere- 
monies, coming at puberty, soon succeed in repressing every 
favorable intellectual variation and in bringing all the members 
of the tribe to one monotonous level of slavish adherence to the 
tribal traditions" (p. 60). So far then as concerns their earlier 
phases they are to be regarded not as an organized cheat, but as 
the embodiment of the best philosophy which the tribe has 
achieved. It is only when democratic control ceases and political 
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control passes from the elders to the chief that the mysteries 
begin to be used for less worthy purposes. After this change the 
membership of the tribal society constitutes an aristocracy clearly 
set off from the mass of the tribe. The higher degrees are now 
open only to the very wealthy. From this time also the mysteries 
cease to express the religious life of the tribe and are consciously 
used as a means of social control because of the terror which they 
inspire. Such a use may have its justification in certain stages 
of development. Some tribal societies of Africa and Melanesia 
"recall the Vehmgerichte which flourished in Westphalia in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, or the Vigilantes and White 
Caps of a more modern age." They are "administrators of the 
law, judge, policeman and hangman all in one." 

Two sets of causes operate in bringing about the decline of the 
tribal societies. The. growth of population and the development 
of free intercourse with neighboring tribes renders mystery increas- 
ingly difficult, and the coming of traders and missionaries has, as 
Professor Haddon has shown with reference to certain parts of 
the East Indies, broken down their influence. With the decay 
of the clan system the secret clan societies pass into magical 
fraternities— " corporations of magic-working priests." These 
fraternities are either seminaries for the training of fetish doctors 
or they are semi-religious, semi-economic bodies concerned with 
the economic life of the tribe. The latter type is particularly 
characteristic of the North American Indians, where the various 
"dances" are really solemn ceremonies directed to the securing of 
good crops, or success in the chase or in war. Professor Webster 
has drawn largely from American sources in treating this divi- 
sion of his subject, whereas in the earlier chapters his studies 
are chiefly directed to the races of the eastern hemisphere. 

In the present work attention is confined almost wholly to the 
"nature races" and the sources used are books of travel and 
description, generally of quite modern date. Into the subject of 
Greek and Roman mysteries the author, by deliberate choice, 
abstains from entering. While not at all controversial in tone, 
the book touches on some of the moot points of historical sociology, 
like the original character of totemism, on which Webster is 
disposed to follow Frazer's theory, and the significance of circum- 
cision in primitive ceremonial. As an example of scholarly 
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research, judicious statement and careful interpretation the book 
leaves little for criticism. One might complain because the author 
has chosen to limit the field of study strictly to the more primitive 
phases of the subject, but this limitation is explained when it is 
remembered that the study was originally prepared as a doctoral 
dissertation. The reader is constantly reminded that there has 
been an unbroken succession from the ancient to the modern 
secret orders, and perhaps an additional chapter tracing the 
historical importance of this succession would have given the 
book greater completeness as well as more well-rounded interest. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly. 
Indiana University. 



Social Democracy and Population. ByALVANA. Tenney. Colum- 
bia University Studies in Political Science. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1907. Pp. 89. 75c.) 

This monograph by Dr. Alvan A. Tenney, tutor in sociology in 
Columbia University, is an able summary of the biological prin- 
ciples of population in their relation to modern democratic civi- 
lization. Dr. Tenney defines social democracy, not as a socialistic 
regime, a meaning which has become attached to the term through 
its use by socialistic writers, but, using the words of Lowell, as 
"that form of society no matter what its political classification in 
which every man has a chance and knows that he has it." In 
other words, a social democracy is that type of society which the 
United States, in particular, has been striving to realize as its 
ideal during the past century. 

Dr. Tenney's inquiry is as to the bearing which the laws of the 
increase of population and the doctrines of selection and degene- 
ration have upon the maintenance of such a social democracy. 
He shows that such a type of society can be maintained only on 
the condition that it regulate its own life process on the biological 
side; that it requires a rate of population increase less rapid than 
the rise of the standard of living; that it requires also such control 
over selective processes as will secure citizens of a high quality 
and the elimination of the degenerate classes; that such a society 
must protect itself against both invasions from, and undue com- 



